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Title I Helps Children 

This 16th annual report provides a summary of recent 
activjties provided in Ohio through Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Information 
presentee! includes basic statistics for fiscal •1981 (the" 
1980^81 school year and the sumjner that followed), 
.participation trends/ instructional impact, expendi- 
* ture and staffing pattern?, parent irivolvement, and five- 
year trends. . . f * 
Title I, the largest component of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, authorizes a federally funded 
compensatory program for several groups of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children. Th'e legislation direct^' 
that priority educational needs oF these children be iden- 
tified andj programs designed. to provide appropriate sup- 
plemental instruction. * 

Basic provisions of Title I are funded on thfe premise 
that localities with high^ iioncentrations of low-fncome 
families also have high concentrations, of children^who 
are educationally disadvantaged. Public school districts 
are allocated funds to^proyide supplemental instruction 
for. such students. ' . ' . 

' Special provisioos of Title I recognize a. federal re- 
sponsibility to improve the educational opportunities 



available to the children *of migratory agricultural 
workers. The legislation^ channels funds through state 
departments of education for distribution to^school 
districts where influxes of migrant ch^^ren occur.. 

Special provisions of Title I also recognize the need 
for supplemental . instruction to help handicapped, 
neglected, and delinquent children who attend school in 
state-operated^facilities" ' ' 

Pages 2 to 15 in this report explair! the basic Title I ser- 
vices provided through Ohio*s public school districtsv 
Statis^tic? for the curfent year and five-year trends'clearly 
indicate t^at this program helps children , become suc- 
•cessful learners. 

Pages 16 to 27describ.e the special Title I services pro- 
vided for the childreA of migratory agricultural workers* 
and those handicapped, neglected, or delinquent 
children beihg^educated in state-operated schools. Here 
alsb the statistics indicate the,beneficlal human imfjact^pf 
the siK>plemeptal services provided through federal aid 
to edition. ^ " • 

.^Title I in Ohio is administered by the'' Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Federal Assistance. A 
des'(,ription of the state's leadership role is on page 28. 




Basic Proigrams 



Nearly all school district in Ohio 
qualify for X^v^ ' funds^and, except 
for a few withVnall allocations, most - 
participate. In fiscal 1981, a total 602 / 
of 015 districts operated Title 1 pro- 
. grams. This is consistent v^th the 
trend of 97, to 98 'percent of all 
school districts using this source of 
funding. 



Grant^ awards to Ohio school 
districts for basic* Title I for the last 
five years total over, $3^8,000,000. 
Note that the amount forJiscal 1981 
was slightly \ovjet. than *that^ for 
1980. 





Fisca! 
Year 


Districts 
^ .Participating 


Percent of- 
Alt Districts 




1977 


' 599 *' 


97% 




1978 


599 


' 97 




f|979 


602-*^ 


- ^ 98 




J980 


- 601 


*'98' / 




•1981 


602 


98 



r .Fiscal Year 


Grant Award 


1977 ^ 


-551.107.975 


197$ 


57,263,893 


> 1979 


71,843,792 


1980 


84,609,916 


■ 1981 


83.244,360 



• irKe allocation for each school 
district; is based on^ fbrrmila-depen- 
dent-^on the number of children aged 
five through seventeen residing in 
,the district who are: * 

► From low-income families. ■ 

: ►Trpm families receiving Aid for 
Dependent Children. 

►.4n institutions for ^ neglected or 
delinquent children. 

In foster homes in the distnct. 



Title 1 is fonoiird funded, a term 
meaning that tbe money approved 
for the fiscal year which begins in 
October Js .available for use during 



the school year which begins the 
next September Provisions are also 
m^de for funds to be carried over 
and used the following year. 

th^v rationale for forward fundingi 
and carryover is' t6^provide school 

^administrators with the ^flexibility 
needed to employ staff on a timely 
basis and to adjust to ch^hges which 
occur during the school year. « ' 
i During' the past five years, with 
the exception of , fis^cal '3979,, 
carryover' funds, have e-nabled . 
districts to provide .more instruc- 
tional services than would have been 

' provided by the grant award' alorle, 
, All basic progr^ statistics which 
follow refete to actual expenditures 
of Title I funds^ rather than grant 
awards 
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Fi\fe-Year Trends: Title 1 Expenditures 


Fiscal 
Year 


; \ 

\ Current 
Funds 


Carryover 
^ * Funds 


^ Total ^ ; 
^Expenditures 


3977 

1978 ' • 
1979 
1980 
• M981 ' 


^ $43.08&,556 % 
' 52.371.578 
60..4 12,386 " 
74,675,344 - ^ 
' 77.255,662 " 


.$11,103,243 
9,619,739 /* 
8.335.9^7 ■ • 
' 11.642,063 . 
/ ,15,22,4.388 


• -^$54,189,799 

' ' ''61,991,317^ " 

68,748,333* - : 
"-86^.317.397 

92.480,050 * 
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student Participation 

^ Most Title 1 activities in Ohio are 
conducted during the regular term 
wahd oyer half are directed toward 
serving children in grades one 
through three. The 602 school 
^ dii^tricts providing Title I instruction 
during the regular term served 
-143^756 students. The 13 districts 
having summer term instruction 
served 1,554 students. Of thesjs stu- 
dents, dSl^^rticipated in both tergis. 

The grade level with the most pai"- 
ticipants was grade ope with 29,027 
•students. Grade two ranked second with J5,248. Grades 
three and four followed with 21,893 and 20,903 
* respectively. 

,^ Very few school districts provide Title I services at the 
secondary level. On a combined basis, only 7 percent of 
all participants in fiscal 198J were in grades seven or 
above.^The lower percentages* of older, students do not 
mean that there 'are ho educationally disadvantaged 
secondary students. Instead, it indicates that priorities 
have been^establishe'd in line with l^oc^I needs assessment 
and current levels of funding. 







1981 Tltl&^ Students • 






Grade ffanges 


Regular Term ' 


Summer Term 


Either or Both Terms 


Participants 


Percent 


Participants 


Percent 


Participants 


Percent 


PfeK-K 


11.19a 


8% 


144 


' 9%' 


11.334 


8% ^ 


Grades 1-3 


75.899 


53 


585 


38 


76.16« 


53 ' 


^Grades 4-6 


. 46,417 


32 


494 


32 


46,681 


*32 


Grades 7-8 * 


8.689 


6" 


219 




< 8,763 


6 


Grades 9-12 


1,553 


1 


112 ' 


-^7 


1,683 • 


1 


Totals 


143,756 


100% 


1,554 


100% 


144,629 


100% 





'^©ri the average, 134,00a children, 
wer&in Title T classes during each 'of ^ 
the last five years.' I^egular term 
students are Osualfy provicied' over 
30 minutes, of oxtca^ily.instructi^on 
for 33 -or 34 weeks. Summer school 
•students: typically study, under 
teacher guidance for an hour or two 
a day for six v>jeeks. • - 





. Five Year Trends: title I Students 




/ Fiscal 
Year ^ 


'Regular Term 
Only 


'Summe^erjn 
Only 


BotM^Terms 


y— ;- 

'Total 

• 


1977' 
1978 
;979 
"1980 ' 
1981 


' J 15.803 - 
^ 117.'652 11 
120,817 
.442,562 
143,075- 


. ' 3.791 
M.28a 
• / 3,5?7 
1,901* 
873 


5,450* 
4,284 
' f 5,912 ] 
' . 1.692 

681 • 


125,044 * 
126.216 
130.266 
146,155 
.144,-629 



^ Private school studerfts \Vbo rxi^ei the sekctien criteria 
and who reside in qualified attendance areas are included 
in the planning *for basic Title J programs and prdvi'ded 
appropriate services. In fiscal- 1981, a lotal of 6,§66 
private/ §cRpol students received Tjtle I instruction. Of 
ttTese students, ,16 participated in both termsf 



1981 Private School Students 



Grade Ranges. 


'Regular Term 
• 


Summer Term 


Particlpaots 


PeVbent 


Participants 


Percent 


Kind.-grade 3 


' 3,571 


52% 


12 


43%, 


Grades 4-6- 


2.403 


35 


16 

<* 


57 


Grades 7-12 


880 


13 . 






Totals t 


6,854 


'100% 


28 


100% 



Durjng each of the pastvf ive years^an average of 5,900 
private school students wepe helped by Title I teachers or 
tutors. 



Five-Year Trends: Private School Students 



Fiscal 
Year 



- 1977 
* 1978 
^.1979 

1980 
1981 



Regular 
Term 

5,460- • 

5,517 

4,485 

6^040 

6,854 



Summer 
Term' 



6^3 
693 
626 
839 

. 28 



Either or 
•Both Terms 



5,741 
5.887* 
^4,693 
6;412 
6,866 




Local school districts ra:eive extra Title I dollars to 
help" students in homes for r^eglected or delin'quent 
children. In fiscal 1981, a total of 2,396 such students 
.were served. Of these, 211 parHcipated both terms. 




1981 Neglected and Detinqueht Student^ 


Grade Ranges^ < 


Regular Term ' 


Summer Term 


Participants 


Percent 


Participants 


Percent 


: ^ — 

Kind. -grade 3 


' >,221 - 


11% 


103 


18% 


Grades 4-6 


264 


13 


1^1 


26 


Grades 7-12 


1.539 


76, 


329 . 


56 


Totals- 


' 2,024 


100% 


583 


100% 



The trend isto serve about 80 percent of the neglected 
and delinquent participants during the regular term; 30 
percent in the summer, and 10 percent both terms. 



Rye* Year Trends: Neglected or Delinquent Students 



Fiscal 


« Regular 


Summer 


Either or 


Year 


Term 


Term 


Both Terms 


' 1977 


1,8^ 


520^ 


2,1.13 


1S78 


. ' 1.670 • 


837 


* 2.257 


1979 


* J,655 " 


• 671 


2,106 


1980 


* ' 2,242. 


772 


2,666 


1981. 


2,024 


'583 


2,396 
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Instructional Areas 

Reading, instruction is almost 

. always identified as the most crucial 
area of need. Participants are 
studenfs who score ,at of below the 
33rd percentile on a standardised 
achievement test. Frrst»pribrity«for 
instruction is given to children most 
in need of additional help. In fiscal 
1981, nearly 127,000 students were 
involved during the regular term and 
over 1,100 during the summer. 

The usual procedure is for groups 
of*four or five students to leave their 
regular classroom for 30 to 35 min- 
utes a day and meet with a Title I 
teacher in a separate room. Instruc- 
tion is geared to a level where each 

'child can be successful. 

Math instruction, the second- 
ranked area of need, is usually con- 
ducted 'in a small group^ setting 
similar to^that for reading. Over 
15,000 students participated during 
the regular 1980-81 school year, but 
less than 800 in the summer,. 

In a few instances,, the district 
determines the need for extt^nded- 

' day kindergarten or preschool educa- 
tion for child ren.unde^ six. As noted, 
over 3,700 youngsters were involved 
during the 1980^81 regular term. ' 

Percentages of participants in each 
instructional area provide a perspec- 
tive beyond that of numbers. Eighty- 
eight percent of the 143,756 regular 
term participants received reading in- 
struction. During the summer term, 
73 percent of the 1,554 {Participants . 
were' in reading/ The difference in percentage of 

youngsters served is especially, great in mathematics. 

Note that only 11 percent were involved in the regular 

term while^48 percent participated in the summer. 




1981 Title 1 
Instructional 
Areas 


Regular Term 


Summer Term 


Participants 
in Area 


Percent of Aii 

143,756 
Participants 


Participants 
in Area 

i 


Percent of All 

1,554 
Participants 


Reading 
Mathematics 
Preschool education 
Other* ^ 


126,968 
'15.531^ 
3,739 
1.104 


88% 
11 

3 

1 


1.161 
• • 742 
6 
127 


73% 
48 

8 


•Almost entirely' tutonal services for negfected and delinquent ct\ildren who restde in mstitutions 



Through the years, the extra instruction provided- by 
Title I has emphasized improvement of basic reading and 
mathernatics skills. Percentages of all participants involved 
in these and other instructional areas reflect this trend. 



Five-Year Trends: Participation by Instructional Areas 


Instructional Areas 


Percent of Ail Regufar Term Participants 


Percent of All Summer Term Participants 


1977 


,1978 


1979- 


1980 


1981 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Reading ^ 


87% 


88% 


- 89% 


89% ' 


88% 


8^/o 


91% 


81% 


80% 


73% 


'Mathematics ^ 


9 


? 


8 / 


10 


11 


70 


. 67 


•75 


54 


M8 


Prescliooi education . 


4 




' 4 


' -J 


3 ' 


3 


1 


1 






Otlier* 


1 


1 


1 




1 


« 3 


2 


3 


3 


8 


* Mostly ttiforial seryices for neglected and delinquent children residing in institutions. 













Impact of IReading Instruction 

To evaluate* the effectiveness and impact of Titled 
reading instruc^ionT each local school uses standardized > 
tests tp check students' skills whjen they begin instruction , 
and again when instruction ends. Differences in test 
scores are reported in normal curve equivalent (NCE) 
units. \ 

The NCE system of reporting measures academic 
gains which can be attributed to extra instruction' pro- 
vided by Title I. Tointerf5ret tbe data, the reader should 
understand the following: ' 

► This evaluation model is designed for students in 
grades two and above. Younger children are tested 
when instruction begins and ends,, but NCE gains 
belo\v grade two are not"»included in this report. 

► Scores are reported for only those stude.nts who take 

^ 'both the pretest and posttest. Test scores are con- ' 
verted to NCEs and composited to the state leveL^^ 

► With only regular classroom 'instruction, children are 
- expected to maintain tHeir own position relatjye to 

other children in' the class^that* is, make no NCE 
gains. I - • , . ^ 

► With eAra Title I instruction, children are expected to 
acj^ieve (and m^-ke .NCE, gains) at a faster rate than 
classmates who have only regular instruction A gain 
of 7 NCEs is considered significant. As the graph 
above indicates, second graders in'Dhio who received 
Title I reading instruction in 1981 were five units 
above this rate. This gain, and that of third graders, is 
especially significant ^ince larger nunlbers of younger 
students are served. Average gain for all students was 
10 NCEs. . • _ " 
The extra instructipn provided by Title,! annually 

helps over 120,000 youngsters improve their basic 
reading skills. Stated another way, about nine of ten par- 
ticipants are selected for Title I instruction because of 
reading deficiencies. 

During the past five years, average gains in reading 
have consistently been *at or, above the 7 NCEs con- 
sidered significant. These gains are especially impressive 
in light of Ohio's policy of limiting Title I participation 
to children who score at or below the 33rd percentile* on 



Five- Year tVends: Gains- in Reading 



Fiscal 
Year 



1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



Average NCE Gain by Grade Level 



14 
15 
13 
15 
12 



3 4 



11 
"10 
13 
11 
10 



8 
9 
12 
9 



8 
9 
1.1 
9 
8 



7-12 



Average for 
All Levels 



11 
12 
12- 
11 
'10 



1981 Gains in Reading 



12 
NCE 



\ 











k 










. 8 




8 




7 


Ncr 




NCE 




NCE 



3 
NCE 



Gr^de 
• 2^ 



Grade 
3 



.Grade 
4 



Grade 
5 



Grade 



Grailes 
•7-12 



Gams reported 'are for a sampling group which generated 22.774 sets of test 
scores toi thildien in grades two and above who participated during the 
regular term and for whom pretest and posttest scores were available 



a standardized test. The only exception is the minimal 
gains made by a smal] sample group of grades 7- J 2 
students in 1981. 




Impact of Mathenxatics Instruction 

. Results on standardized tests are also used to evaluate 
the effectiveness of Title \ matlyme^tics inslructioru The 
system for reporting is the same as that used for reading. 

^As 1981 gain^ ir^^ Hialhematics are studied, keep in 
hhind fhat there were only 15,531 regular term par- 
ticipants in this area compared with 126,968 in reading. 

Note that participants at several grade levels averaged 
gains twice tHat considered significant. The average gain 
for all students combined was *10 NCEs. 




During fhe past five years, about^one of every te 
Title I participants received extra math instruction. Gains 
tend Id run much higher than those for readiQg^^so 
because of the small numbers of students involved in 
mathematics, gains tend to fluctuate more than in 
reading. • 

''t 



Five-Year Trends: Gains in Mathematics 



Fiscal 

4 

Year 


Average NCE Gain by Grade Level 


Average for 
All Levels 


.2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7-12 


1977 . 


18 


16 


15 V 


14 • 


.11 


10 . 


. 14 


1978 


17 


17' 


18 


16 


13 


8 


* 15 


197S 


22 


18 


26 


' 22 


23 


10 ^ 


22 • 


1980 


'15 


15 


16 


14 


14 


11 


15 


1981 


19 


15 \ 


^6 


11 - 


7 


15 


10 



1981 Gaii>s in Mathematics 



19 
NCE 



15 
NCE 























6 




11 




7 


^ NCE 




NCE 




NCE 



15 
NCE 



Grade 
2 



Grade 
3 



Grade 
4i. 



Grade 
5 



Grade 
6 



Grades 
7-12. 



Gams reported are tor a sampling ^oup which generated 4,148 sets of test 
scores t<y ehildren in orades t\A/b and above who participated during the 
regular term and tor wnom pretest and posttest scores were available 
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Expenditure Patterns 

People trying to understand tftq bize and scope of Title 1 
vyant to know when and how the money is spent. 

IjiOhK) nearly all expenditures are made during the 
regular, school year. Less than one-half of one percgnt ^ 
used during'the summer months. \ ^ 

■ The money is used for extra mstruction, especially in 
the area of readjng. When expenditures witjim tKe 



1 



various instructional areas are v jf wed as percentages,. the 
importance placed on reg^ilar tcrm^instnucljbn and 
readmg is obvious. Expenditures during th^ summer 
term are more diversified with noticeable. percentage in- 
in mathematics and in the "other" category, 
primarily tutoring services provided for 



creases 
w 



vhicH isr 

ne\;lected and deHnquent chiljr^^jjn institutions. 



1981 Title 1 
Instructional Areas 


Regular Term 


Summer Term 


Fiscal Year 


Expenditures 


Percent \ 


Expenditures 


• 

i 


Pwrcent * 


Expenditures 


Percent 


Reading 


'$?6J74.605 


83% 


$139,076 




77% 


$77,013,681 




83% 


Mathematics 


9,296,743 ' 


10 


31.726 




18 


9.328.469 




10 


Preschool education * 


^.667,974 


^- \ 






< 


,\4.qe'7.9?4 




5 


'Other 


1.460./97 


. 2. ' 


9:129 




5 


' 1.469.926 




2 > 


^'Totals 


$92,300,119 


. 100% 


' $179,931 




foo% ' 


$92,480,050 




100% 


*Supportive services and tutonng for negtected and delinquent children restdmg in institutions 

* 7 * » X ' • 










— t 

•J 



The trend for Title \ in Ohio, not 
only fbr the last five years but for the 
previous eleven, has beeo tq concen- 
trate expenditures oh the improve- 
rhent of reading^ skills. Secondary 
emphasis has consistently beeh .on 
the improvement of matVi skilk The 
aonly other Significant area is pre- 
school education. 



Rve-Year Trehdsf Expenditi^es by Instructional Areas 



Instruc^ional Areas ' 


- 1977 


157,8 


1979 


^ 1980 


1981 , 


Reading 


* 81% 


82%, . 


''84% 


•85% 


83%' 


Mathematics 


10 . 


9 ■ 


9 ' 


10 




Preschool education 


8 


' X 


' '6 


5 


5 


Other*^ 


i 


2 


' 1 




2 ^. 



*Supportive services and tutonng lor neglected and delinquent children residing in institutions 



1981 Tille 1 * 


R8gular>Term 


1 r- 

Summer Term 


i Fiscal Year 


( Function Areas 


Expenditures 


Percent 


4 

Expenditures 


* Percent , 


Expenditures ' 


Percent • 


1 *— 

odianss diiQ irifTQe DGneiiis 


y S8es370,438 


_ 93% 


$165,228 




$86,535,666-' 


93% 


Instructional materials, f 

supplies, and equipment \ 
V ^ 


2,472,779 ' . 


3 


11,145* 


^' ' 6 


. 2,483,924' 


^ 3 v 


SuDDortivfi service<» 


3,456,902 


• 4 


* 3,558 - ' ^ 


2 


, 3,460,460 




Totals 


' $92,300,119' 


. looro 


5179,931 


' 100% 


$92,480,050 





• . Expenditures can also be* categorized by their use for 
salaries, fringe benefits, instructionaj materials, supplies, 
• .equipment and slupportive serviced. As indicated here 
and on the following page, most of the money is ifsed to 
employ teachers, aides, and tutors who work ditectly 
with children. In contrast, less than* one-half of. one per- 
cent is usedNfor equipment. 



^ Five-Yiar Trepds: Expenditures by Function Areas 


Function Areas 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Salaries and fringe b^nafits* 

Instructional materials, 
supplies, and equipment 

Supportive services » 


94% 

3 V 
- 3 


93% 

3 
4 


94% 

3^ 


92% 
4 


93% 

. 3 • 
4 





-Another way to l9pk»at expen- 
cfitures is by .average cost^per student 
receiving extra instruction during the 
regular terxrf, sun;)mer term, or both. 

^In fiscal 1981, the l'43/756..children 
in regular term activities only were 
served at an average cost o( $642 
each, or about $377 a- day. In the 
summer of- 1981, the average cosffor 
each^of ^1/554 students w^s $116, or 

■ about $3.87 a day. " ^ 

During the p^st five years', average 
participarit 'expenditures have in- 

^creased at a rate much less than the ' 

-rate* of inflatioQ. ^ 



Average 'Participant Expendltuf es 



ry >■ 1 — 

Fiscal 
Year 


Regul1^ 
Term >^ 


Summer 
Term 


Bo^h 
^Ternis 


'1977 
1978 


$441' 
• 503' ^ 




''$516 
% 586 


1979 


' 536 


, 83 


619 


1980 


^595 


132 


727 


1981 


642 


116 


-758 



:"Er|c 



12 



Staf) Positions 

Ninety-three percent of aU Title I 
expenditures in 1981 were for* 
salaries and . related costs. Who 
received these salaries and what ser- 
vices did 'they provide to students? 
An overview of staff positions pro» " 
vides a general answer. 

"A total of 3,685 teachers, some of 
whom worked as tutors, were 
employed during the regular term 
and 126 worked during the summer. 
The average regular term teacher 
met vyith eight' gfoup^ of five 
';cHildren daily. In the sunrmer, the 
topical teacher met with two or thsee . 
groups of four to eight children. Tutors often^work one- 
to-on^ with youngsters who h^ve more s^ious or 
unique academic needs. 

Title I teachers are sometimes assisted by aides. In 



n — — 

1981 Title 1 
. , ■ Staff Positions 


Regular Term 


Summer Term 


Full- 
Time 


Part- ' 
Time 


Full-Tlme 
Equivalent ' 


rUll- 

Tlme 


Part- 
Time 


ruii-iime 
Equivalent 


Teachers/tutors 


3,043 


645 


^ 3.382 


123 


3 


125 • 


Teacher afdes 


991 . 


239 


"1,112 


6 , 




6 


CQpfdinalora, supervisors, 
directors 


63 


^212 


139 


2 


1 




Counselors/psychologists 


6 


17 


12 








Secretaries 


49 


205 ' 


. 97 . 


15 


2 


15 


Other supportive 


" 130 


2^4 - 


f71 


6 


2 


6 


Totals 


4,282 . 


1,582 


4,913 


152 


8 


J 54 



mer— when more supportive, staff 
vided— 85 percent' of the positions 
teachers, tutors, and aides. ^ 
The effectiveness of Title I depends on concentrated 



must be pro- 
were filled by 



1981'; a total of 1,230 aides assisted Title I teachers dur-4 direct instruction of children. Between 1977-198 1, the 
ing the regular term^ In the summer, only six served in^ average tegular term Title I teacher met with 37 to 43 
similar staff positions. children per day'with four or five per class. During the 

During the regular term, 91 percent of the full-time summer, when morning only sessions are typical, the 
equivalent positions were filled by teachers, tutors, and average teacher met with 12 to 15 childr^h per day with 
aides who..worked directly with children; In the sur^- i\% to eighl per class. 









Five Year Trends: Title 1 


Staff Positions 








) 




^taff Ppsitions 




- Regular Term v 




Summer Term 




1977 


1978 . 


1979 


^ 1980 


1981' 


1977 


^ i978 ^ 


^'l979' 


1980 


1981 




Tpacliers/tutors* ^ 


■ '2,996 


3,126 


3,449.: 


3.679- 


- 3,382 


... 


^6^2 


664 


2f74 


m25 




Participants ~ . 


121,253 


J21,936' 


126,729 


144.254 
39-1. 


143*756 


9,241 . 


8.564 


9,449 


3.593 


1,554 




Average pupil-teacher " 
, per day ration 


. 39-1 


-^39-1 


, 37M . 


, "43-r , 


12-1' 
• 


15-1 


14-1 


^ 13-1 


12-1 




Average pupil-teacher* clas^, / 
size ratios 


. 5 -J ' 


.5-l'' 


4-T - 






6-1 


8-1' 


7-1 


7-1 


8-1 




'FulMimeequivafenr ^ . ^ * ^ ' ' " 



Inservice Education 

vThfe teachers, tutors, aides, and others who are respon- 
sible for helping Title 1 participants become successful 
learners need to renew/or upgrade their skills perjpdi- 
cally/For this reasop^^ven though many Title I teach- 
ers have master^^d^rees and numerous years of success- 
ful teaching* experience, inservice education is con- 
sidered an important Title I activity. *• 
.In 1981, a total of $290,2a6 was used to provide inser- 

. vice education for 4,501 of the persons who held Title 1 
staff positions. An' additional 919 otherfstaff members 
who worked with Title I participants also had the oppor- 
tunity to improve their-skills and understanding through 

v:jthese inservice activities. ^ . / \ 

In some instances, inservice is provided by the local 
district. In many counties and multicounty areas,^ districts 
work together to provide rtiore comprehensive inservice,.^ 
education. ' , 



: 1 J, ' — 

. : 1981 Title 1 
Insjsrvice Participants 


Title 1 
Staft 


• Other' 


Teachers/tutors 


3,203 


415 


Teacher aides 
School administrators 


865 

268 * , 


127 
^ 201 


Curriculum specialists 


29 


S34. 


Others 


m 


^" C142 


Totals 


4,501 


919 




Parent Advisory Councils 

TitleJ regulations require each school district to have a 
district Tille I parent advisory council. If Title I instruc- - 
tiOn is provided in^more than one building/ separate 
school councils are usually required. 

The size of the district council ranges irom. 10 or less' 
, io over 100. A^majority of the membersVust be parents 
of children currently participatmg in Title 1 Other 
members include p^jents of^chitdr^n who p^^jcipated in 
previous year*s,,^comnnunity representatives,, apd^ other 
interested persocv^.v": ^ . ^. 

Involvement of" parents in* an advisory role signifi- 
cantly increases the effectiveness of Title I Council* 
members review applications prior to annual submission 
to the state departmehF of, education, makfe recommen- 
dations for improving Title I activities as^they relate to 
the needs of children, and continue to serve throughout 
tih^'.y&r in a variety of ways. Typical roles include work- 
ing on committees, observing in classrooms, organizing 
activities for. other parents, and working as volunteers 
within the school. , . f ^ 

During fiscal 1981, a totaUof 2,031 district coupcil' 
meetings were held in ihe 602 districts rgceivin^ Title I 
funds. Membership totaled* 8,172 persons. Another 
5,007 meetings, were held at the school level. Member- 
ship totaled 26,177. In addition ^to local school and 
district meetings, council members are encouraged to 
organize and attend county or multidistrict meetings. 



. m 1 ; 

1981 


District 


School 


CouncU Membership Ir, 


' Councils 


Councils 


Parents of public 


V, 




. sc|iooi participants 


6,982' 


20,933 


' Parents of private school i . 






participants ' ' 


385 


1,955 ' 


Parents of eligible 






but unserved otiildren 


294 


1.680 


Community repre^ntatives, 




1,609 


other Interested persons 


511 


Totals. 


8,172 


26,177 





Annual district council membership for the Jast iive 
years has averaged over 9^000 parents and other in- 
terested persons. The apparent decline for 1980 and 
1981 reflects' better crttsxia^ for* reporting elected 
members only. 

School council membership has increased significantly 
since 1977. Reasons include dedicated efforts by Title 1 
•teachers and building principals to reach parents and^ 
convince them of the importance of council activities in 
relation to their children's academic achievements. 



Five-Year Trends: Council Membership 



Fiscal 


flistrlct 


School 


Year 


Councils 


Councils 


1977 


8.911 


^ 16.645 


1978 


9,055 


- 20.746 


1979 


10 J 76 ' 


22.950 


1980 


9,144 


25.217 


1981 


8,172 


26.177 



• O 42- 

ERIC 
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other Parent involvement 

The major goal^ of all parent involvement related to 
Title I is improved student achievement. As would be 
expected, involvement extends far beyond advisory 
council rojes. . .-^ 

Parents of all Tftle I participants are encouraged to 
meet with Titl^ I teachers to discuss 'the progress and 
Je^rning problems of their children. Classroom teachers 
are sometimes invited to participate in the same con- 
ference to provide a more coordinated approach to help- 
ing the child. * \ 

,I^re|its (whether council rriembers or^not) frequently 



1981 Type of Involvement 


Parents 


Individual conferences with 




Title 1 staff memSers 


. 91,239 


• Classroom visits by parents 


33J39 


Group meetings i 




' N ' (in addition to council meetings) ^ 


24,900 


Home visits by Title 1 , 




staff members 


, 14,715 



visit their own child's Title I class, -help make instruc- 
•tional games for use at school or at home, attend 
meetings with guest'speakers, and help out as volunteer^ 
tutors, storytellers, and monitprs. . t 

Teachers/ also visit homes to encourage parent in- 
volvement and to gain a better understanding of the 
needs of individual children. ' ^ ^ 

One noticeable change in parent ihvolvemtnt^jin^'^e 
past fivfe years has been a shift in emphasis from-'^lidme 
visits to conferecjces at the school with Title T staff 
members. 



Five-Year Trends: Other Parent Involvement 



'*Flscal 
Year 


Individual 
Conferences 


Classroom 
' visits 


Group tR 
'Meetings 


7^ 

Home" 
Visits 


1977 


76,80i; 


30,244:,'.' 


28,969 . 


19,151 ( 


1978 


78,776 ' 


31,729 


29,460 


16,401 


1979 


91.857 


31,641 


32,058 


^ 13,131 


198Q' 


94,018 


33,808 ^ 


^28.948 


14,793 


1981 


91,239. 


33,739 
— 


24,900 


14,71^^ 



. Title J Basic Programs; 



Jitte I tiBlp^ children! Evaluation data gathered in local 
school' districts, and compiled at the state level clearly in« 
dieate that thojusands of childret\are helped annually and 
permanently, ^ . • 

' The' following list provi({es supportive evidence and a 
sumrirary of Title 1 operations during fiscal 1981 (the 
1980<&1'ischool yearjnd the summer whipti4ollowed). 

► Of Ohio's 615 school districts, 602 or QS^ehent con- 
ducted Titte I programs. 

• ►Local school districts spent $92,480,050 to provide 
Title t instruction for 144,629 educationally disadvan- 
taged children. 

► Most Jitle 1 activities were in the regular school term, 
during which 99 percent of the participants received, 
instruction and nearly all expenditures were tmi^^^ ^ 

► Ninety-three [Percent of the students receiving Title I 
instruation were in grade six or below. The>^reatest 
concentration of pupils, 67 percent, was \i\ grades one 
through four, .k^^ 

► Highest priority for Title I servicesls given to reading. , 
EighW-eight percent of all regular Jerm participants 
and percent of all summ^ term participants^received^ 
instrifctiofi in this area. . i . 



► Title I participants are making significant achievement 
gains. Students repeiving extra instruction in reading 

. gained an average of 10 NCEs (the normal curve 
, equivalent unit of measure e'spepially^ designed to 
* measure Title I progress). Students^ receiving 
mathematics instruction also gained*an Werage of 10 
NCts. (A gain'of 7 is considered significant.) 

► Eighty-three percent of all expenditures for the year 
were directed toward reading instructionl^Next in 
money elcpended were mathematics and preschool 
education, with ten and five percent respectively. 

► >linety-thr«e percent of alf expenditures, for the year 
were for staff salaries and related fringe benefits. 

► School districts hired 3,382 teachers or certificated 
tutors, ort a fulMime equivalent basis; to instruct Title I 
participants durlnMie regular term. During the^um- 
mer term, districts rH(ed 1^5 .teachers on a futl-time 

' Equivalent basis. .v ^ 

► parent advisory councils are an integral part of Jitle \. 
A tot^l of 7,661 parents served on district councils and 

' 24,568 were on b.uilc)|ng councils. 



Summary of Successes 



Several reasons far the success of Title I in* Ohio 
through the years are apparent: 

► Provision of concentrated instructional services for 
selected educationally disadvantaged children. 

► Emphasis on i)eeds^ assessment and diaghostiCr 
prescriptive instruction^ 

►Concentration on improvement of basic reading and 
malh skills. 

V ► Coordination of Title I and classroom instruction. 

► Reliance on .building principals as instructional 
' leaders. 

► Meaniogful Jnvllfvement of parents in advisory roles. 

Title I is working in Ohio, but much more must be done 
if the instructional need^ of eligible children are to be met 
in the future. Several courses of action by school' ad- 
ministrators are recommended: ' 

► Continue to use available funds prudently. , ' 

► Encourage teachers, principals, and parents to work 
together to plan and carry out Title I instructional ac- 

v> tivitiei. 

Urge teachers |q,c^i>ntinue developing personalized in— 
^ructional plans for each cliild receiving Title. I help.* 



^ ►Seek ways to motivate mbre children to. improve their 
reading skills. • " ' ' , < 

► Continue, to involve parents in meaningful advisory 
roles. \ * ' 

► Convince legislators and tiie public through* the 
' development of effeetive publications, audiovisual 

presentations, and speaking engagements that Titje I *! 
helps children. . 

^Concerned parents Aid educators must also convince 
^ the President, members of Congrjess, and other govern-, 
mei\tar^officials ttiat: " 

► Title 4lielps thousands of children annually to improve 
their reading skills and to be successful in school. 

► Much remains to be done to help thousands of addi- 
tional educationally disadvantaged children each 
school year. 

► Children who aren't helped to master basic academic 
skills^are more likely to end up on unemployment and 
welfare rolls in the future and cost more Jn tax dollars 
instead of less. ^ ' - 

. ► Local school districts^ancf states cannot solve educa- 
tional problems alone. Federal aid for areas of special 



need is essentiaL 



Special Programs' for Migrant Children 



Educational programs for children of rnigratory 
. agricultural workers are funded through special provi- 
sions in Title I of the Elementary ahd Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. . ^ , 

Annual grant awarps tpihe^te afe based on a count 
of school-age children afid the number of days tKey are 
in Ohio. Recruiters locate families as they move from, 
sqite to state ancf commiinity ta community, have infor- 
mation about numbers of children sent to the nati6nal 
Migrant Student Transfer , Record System, and tell 
* parents about the educational services provided through > 
^ Title I. A w^ . , . ' ' 

\ The table ^ below reflects the number of children 
counted for the past five years and the grant awards. 



' c Ohio Child Count and Funds 


Fiscal Year 


Children 


Grant Ajyard 




' Age 0-21 ^ 


1977 


7,406 , 


' $1,489,974 


1978- 


7,228 


1,494,770 


' 4979 


5,695 . * 


1.488,656 


1980 


.^61 5. 


1.712.154 . 


*1981 


. 5,400 ' 


1.71 2. 1-54 



. School districts wjirch anticipate influxes of migrant 
students apply to the Ohio Department of Education for 
funds. Allocations and budgets are based on the number 
of^students expected and the^service? to be provided. If 
enrollmfents run higher or lower, adjustments are noade. 



. In fiscal 1981, twenty-'six Ol^ school districts coh- 
ducted programs arid 2,860 children participated Enroll- 
ment was down 11 percent from that of fiscal 1980. 
Iteasons for the decline 'included increased use of 
if\echanical tgmatb harvesters and e.rnpjloyment of fewer 
migrant 4aborers, The only major crop which was hand- 
harvested in 1981 was pickles. 



' Districts aqd Participants 


Fiscal Year 


— % — 

Districts 


Participants 


1977. - 


30 ^* 


'5,791 


-•^ 1978 , . 


31 


5,078 


^1979 


'28 , V 


^3.B72' , ^ 


■ 1980 


29 


.3,203 


1981 


. 26 * . ' 


^,860 ' 



A* few migrant families arrive in Ohio {n tinie for< 
spring pfowing. The greatest influx is Jurfng the months 
of July and August.' Many families stay until the first 
frost in lafe September or eariy October. Enrollment for 
the last five year's illustrates these trends.- 





Enrollment by Seasons jbf the Year' 


< ' 


Season 


> 1977 


1978 


* 1979 


1980 


1981 


Spring 


172 • 


'261 


'82 


• 133 ■ 


128 
• * 


Summer 


3.323 


. 3.243, 


2.259 


2.382 ' 


1,905 


Fall 


2,416 . 


2,120 


1.899 


t'.622 


1,429 
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Oyer 60 perx:e.nt of the migrant youngsters receiving 
Title I instruction are usually enrolled in grades one 
through six. About 20 percent are in preschool or 
kindergarten. Jhe remainder are in grades seven through 
tvxelve. 









CS: 






EQi^llment by Grade Ranges 




FIscalYpar 


PreK-k , 


1-3 


4-6 . 




1977 


21%. • 


33% V 


28% 


18% 


.1978 


22. 


35 


27 


16 


* ' 1979 ' 


22^^ 


,36 


" 26 ' 




, 1980 


23 


36 


25 


16 ^ 


1981 \ 


19 


35. 


27, 


19^v 



Instructional emphasis is on helping younger children 
develop Englisli language skills. Oral language/ in 
particular,^ is stressed because many of the children 
use Spanish as their native language. Improvement of 
reading apd math skills is also emphasized. The sarpe stu- 
dent j^ffen receives instruction in more thanoone subject 
area, especially during the. summer. 



Elementary InstructionalAreas . 




Subject ^\rea$ " 


Percent of 1981 Enrollment 


Spring* 


^Summer ^ 


Fall 


Oral language 


.36% 


83% 


53^0 


Reading ^ - 


>36* 


' 82 


59^ 


Mathematics 


36 


85^ ' - 


49. 





. At the secondary level during the* spring and fall, 
migrant students h^ve the 'same course choices as local 
students. Title I emphasis is on tutoring and pullout 
classes as needed. Dufing the summer, both academic 
and vocational^ ^subjects are*^ offered. Several schbol 
districts schedule summer evening classes so that older 
studer)ts can both work and attend scho'ol,^ 



• Secondary Instructional Areas 

.4 * 




* 

Sublect Areas 
i ^ 


- ^ , Percent of 1981 Enrollment 


Spring 


Summer 


' FaU ' 


Tutorlng/pulloQt classes" 


• -100%^ 




100% 


Ejiglish/ESL * * ' ' 


t 0 U 


42% 


< 


Mathematics ' 




2*8^ ' 




Vocational 




, 38 




Other 

• 









17 



20 




' About 84 percent of Title I funds for migrant educa- 
tion is used for staff salaries and fringe benefits. Because 
o? the nature of migrant education, supportive expenses 
tend to run higher than in other Title I programae* During 
the summer, month^ pupiL transportation, food, and 
health' services are provided. Other suppprtive series 
^,include student recruitment and transmission of health 
and educational informatiqn to a na'tional data bank. 



Expenditures by Fujiction Areas - 



Function Areas 


1977 


1978 


1979 


,t980 


198t 


Staff salanes. fringe * 
benefits - 


85% 


-fi — ^ 
84 Vo. 


85% 
«. 


84% 


s. . 

•83% 


Instructional materials, 
supplies^ equipment 


■ 3 / 


' z: ' 


■ 3 •, 


'. 


/ f 

_ 2 


* Supportive services 


12 ' 


^3 


'^2 


12 


15^ 




re- 



Since 1979, parent involvement 
quiren^ents for mfgrant;edac^tiph have been 
4 similar io those for basic Title I. ScHool coun- 
, cils are formed in each participating district. 
Beyond these/a state-tevel council serygs in a 
role similar to thajt of district, councils for 
basic Titjelprograms. Jn'earlier years, parent 
councils for rpigrant education werp. en- 
couraged but not required. 
J. , bth^r/ types of involvement by migrant 
parents include recruitnient assistance,, ton- 
, -Terences With teachers aboui::thein,._own 
children,, and 'attendance at "gpen house 



• 


Parent involvement 








Type of Involvement 


Term 


i97r ' 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Advisory council ^ 
membership 


Spring , 
Summed 
Fair\ 


30 


50 
23 


2 

113^ 


13 ' 
138 
103 


' " 7^ 
055 

96 


Recruitment assistance 


"Spring 
SDmmer ^ 
fall 


•-•^'12 

, 96 
- .63 


15 

120' 
77 


• 25 - 
34 .- 


. 14 
40 


10 * 

' 103- 
.,-;20" 


IndlviduaT conference 


Spring 

Summer 

Fall 


2 

.226 
\ 187, 


t^. 

517 

72-, 


' ■? 

■96 
■ 114 


' "4 I 
-172, 
138 * 


^47' 
149 


Open house 


'Suj2(p;^, 

Fall 


vjU529 
'•34 


•1,4^36* 
■ '50 


789 ,^ 
^14 


J?018 
80 


' 965 . 
' 55'' 
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f Title I for jVElj^aht^Childfen: Summary of Successes 



Fiscal 1981 hightights and ^silcidess^s 'of<} miglaht 
education in Ohio include tf'^'o'lowiili^^^..^, 

^About^91 percent of the 2,860 partf^j^^^;^ in- , 

lerstate travelers, most with home base addrei^$s 
♦ Texas or gorida. The- parents of about x^m pfe^cent; 



lastwood, Frpmont, Old Fort, arid Woodmore- 
over 100 students in the fatt. , 



-served 



9^Jm districts provided year-round programs, with 67 
students enrolledjin Fremont and 50 in Toledo. 



wer^fornferjTiigrants.who have permanentlvVet^ed^V^.^!;''^ summer, 123 high:school studenjs earned 
Ohio within the last five years. Less lhan one perc'etit 't^ J^^- qi^artef : or" more- ^units of credit which ^were 
a. w^re from families who traveled within tfte jstat?,^'^ v./M!?5ferxffd to' high school of their choice in Texas, 
^"fbtain agricultural employment. * ' ■ * ^V'^'f^'o^'^^, or wlferevpr they plan to ^graduate. During the 
> ^ring the summetmonths when regular schQols>er/ f^^".'5 ^^^"^ transferred. ^ ^ 

^^1tW in session, districts operated* special mfgr^fiU ^pe ^stat^ migrant education 'certter provided consul- 



schools. In the spring dhd fall^ both Elementary iapct^ 
secondary migrant children sperit most of the day^.\ 
regula^ classrooms. Those who needed 6«$a^«, 
assistance were ''pulled out" for extra instructpn^ 
which'viifas tutorial in nature. 

► Emphasis was on instruction V/hich helps youngpr 
students improve their basic skills in oral language, 
reading, and mathematics. Older students ^studieQ in. 
subject areas jatnging from English to weldiing or^aDto* 
meclianics. ' >, , , ' * 

►*The five districts enrolling over 150 migrant studenfs 
tluring.the summer were Elmwood, Findlay^ Fremont, ., 
0(d Fort, and Pii(e-Delta-York. Four districts— 



tafn(: services, developed itistructipnal and recruitment 
materials, and distributed* media resources. 

►'State-sponsored workshops were held for various 
groups, including administrators, teachers, transfer 
fecord. clerks, recruiters, and nurses. 

► Ofiio's termjnal for the national Migrant .Student 
Record Transfer System continued to send and receive 

, Tnfof matron about mlgrant^children. living in Ohio. 

► A state-level parent advisory council met three times, 
^^embers included two active migrants, t^ree forjner^ 
migrants; a farmer, a processor, and twt) state govern- 
ment officials. , , ' . ' 



Special Programs for Handicapped Children 



Another of the three special sections of Title I pro- 
vides supplementary funds to meet important educa- 
vtional needs of handicapped children in state-operated 
schools. In Ohio, during "^ach of the past five years, an 
- average of 0,900 children have^^^en helped through this 
source of federal aid to education. >i 

The reduction 4n pai^cipants from 1977 to 1981 
reflects declining populations in residential institutions 
and provision of more services through local schools. 
The gradual grant award increases enabled school 



^ Programs, Participants,, ^nd Funds . • 


Fiscal Year 


Programs 


Participants 


Grant Award 


, 1977 


98 


7,637 


$5,560,236 


1978 




• 6,883 


6,175.712 


1979 


'100 


6,915 • 


6,788,169 


'1980 


102 . 


6,731 


7,331.154 


1981 


98 


5,885 ' 


6,993,862 




officials to keep pace with inflation related costs and to 
provide more -effective services to, the yotSngsters^ 
selected for Title I activities. 

In fiscal 1981, the Ohio Department of Meqj^l Retar- 
dation and Developmental Disablljties provided Title I 
services to 5,341 youngsteris. Participants enrolled in two 
types of special-purpose %chools were involved; 

► Eighty-seven day schools for trainable mentally 
retarded children. JThese schools' are operated bjf 
county boards ui^r the auspices of the state agency.) 

► Eight schools for mentally retarded children residing 
in in stdtc institutions— Apple CreefeB.roadvievv, 
Columbus, Gallipolis, Mt, Vernon, Northwest Ohio, 
Orient; and Warrensville. 

The Ohio Department of Mental Health provided 
Title I services in four residential schools for emotionally 
disturbed chilclren. 'A»total of 236 students benefited at 
Central Qhio Adolescent Center and at ' Dayton, 
Millcreek, and Sagamdre Hillg^fsychiatric hospitals. 



The Ohio Department of Edu(?a- 
tion operatesUwo residential- schools 
for hitedicapped 'children— the State 
School for the Blind and the Ohi<s 
School for the Deaf. In fiscal 1981,- 
these schools, provided Title 1 ser- 
vices to 308 studertts. *^ 
, Eighty-six, percent of the 'handi- 
capped children in Ohio who received 
seit'ites. through the state agency pro- 
visions of Title.} lived at home and 
wei^ bused to a school in the county 
, oP residence. . The others attended, 
school on the premises of. the -state 
facility where they permanently or 
temporarily lived. 

• Special Title I funds for handicapped children are used tional school a^es of six through seventeen. Information 
to provide educational services that supplement those about the age ranges has not been reported consistently 
provided by state and other federal funds. An^assess- in recent years, but the data clearly indicate that a trend 
"Tnent of instructional needs often leads to a provision of to include services for those under age six and above 
services for children who are under or above the tradi- seventeen js emerging. 



Title 1 Participants by Type of School 


Type of School* 


1977 


1978 *^ 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Mentally retarded — 
'day schools 


6,069 


5,797 


5,647 


5,637 


^ 079 ■ 


Mentally retarded - 
residence schools 


•714 


337 


- 450 






Emolfonally disturbed — 
residence schools 


284 


261 


332 


282 


236 


Deaf/hearing impaired — 
residence school 


• 388 , 








- 10/ 


Blirtd/visually-handi- • 

^ capped— residence school ^ 


182 


' 155 


141 


132 


'121 ' 


Tollfs 


7,637 


6,883 


6,915. 


6,731 


5,885 




21 



, Ninety-eight^percent of all funds made available in^ 
fiscal 1981 through state agency proyilflons of Title I for 
handicapped children were used for instructional 
salaries, fringe benefits, or contracted personal. services. 
The remainder was splihas^indicated below. 



(^^^"■^^penditures by Function Areas 


Functiqn Areas 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 . 


'1981 


Salaries, fringe be^nelits. 












contracted personal 












. services 




99% 


99% 


99% 


98% 


Instructional materials, 












supplies, equipment, 




'1 ; 


i 1 


1 


. 1 


supportive services 




Administration 


* 




* * 


* 


1 


•Estimated M .5%, mostly In salanj^r 1977-1980. /' 



Instructional activities- and services for handicapped 
. children are quite diversified. The percentages of Title 1 
dollars used jn fiscal 1981' for certain* types of classes or 
. services provide an overview of the manner in which 



educational needs are being met through this'source o{' 
funding. / * . 



J — □ J Jl- 

1981 Expenditures by Instructional oriService Areas- 


Preschool, early childhood training, infant stimulation 


. 24% 


^ Developmental Glasses lor^ohildren with severe and 

profound disabilities ' 


•20 . 


Classes for muitihandicapped children 


20 


' Physical therapy, mobility training, physical develof^ent 


6 


Speech and hearing therapy; language development 


, 7 


. Occupational therapy to promote body, control, balance, 
and functional Independence _ • ^ 


'..4 


Prevocational training; work-study classes 


"'4 


Home training; parent Involverfient . < 


4 


Other Instructional or service areas - • * ^ 


11 



Another way' to look at the impact of Title I funding 
for handicapped children is through the typical services 
being provided vyithin eieh of the types of .schools. , ^ 

The schools operated by county boards servje the most) 
children and, as would be expected, their Title I servif:es 
were the most diversifiedr Services for preschoolers, 
extr^ 'developmental classes ,fqr children with severe 
and profound disablHyes, and clashes for schooUage 
multihandicapped children were topical priorities in 
fikal 1981. * ^ • 

Institutionalized mentally retarded^ children /were 
served through extra developmental classes, physical 
I development activities, and supplemental services. 



Title I instruction for hospitalized emotionally ^dis- 
turbed children was directed to\vard improvement of 
reading and math instruction and vocational awareness. 

Students at*the.Ohio School for the Ddaf w^re pro- 
vided work-study classes', occupational therapy, and 
counseling. ^ " ^ _ - ^ . - 

Title I at the State School for the Blind included orien- 
tation and mobility training and improvement of 'daily 
living-skills. * 

Many schobls^recognize a r\eed to provide more occupa- 
tionaP and physical Uhe^apy services. Expeadifures> 
howewr, wteret lower than budgeted because .certificated ^ 
therapists and .fnained aides were, not always ayailabler 



TitliB I for Handicapped: Summary of Successes 



Because of the severity, of handicap^ and diversity of 
Title I services, statistics related to specific types of stu- 
dent profgres^e not compiled at the s|atK leVel. Typical 
achievements are. learning such taken^for-granted skills 
as sitting without support/ toilet trainjirg, self-feeding, 
iflpking intelligible ^unds/ and ^cdmipunicating with 
trocfiers and parent^/ • . ' , 

Parents are involvejMnAidecisions related to placement 
of theichild and types of instructional, services tg b^ pro- 



vided. In soni&jDjtances, home trainers or teachers help 
parents learn ways to cope with the child's deficiwgies 
and to reinforce skills learned at school.. 

Title I funds are also u^ed to provide inservice4raining 
desigqid to increase teacher effectiveness under very- 
challenging .circumstance^. ' ' . ' - n 

'In summary,^ severely' handicapped children hav0a 
right to appropriate educational s^rvicej and Title fis 'one 
piece of legislation which addresses tffls need. ^ 



I 




JSpecial Programs for Neglected and 
Delinquent Children 

Separate provisions of Title I also proyide funds for 
improved educationa^Opportunities for neglected and 
delinquent children who attend state agency schools. 
The Ohio Department of Youth Services, tile Ohio 
Department. of Rehabilitation anci Corrections, and the 
OhitJ Veterans' Children's Home receive funds and con- 
duct TiHe-I programs. 

During fiscal 1981 the Ohio, Department of Youth 
, Services, as theTormer Ohio, Youth .Commission is now 
j known, u^ed Title 1- funds to help ^^^^ delinquent 
!^ youngsters janin'e schools. Emphasis was placed onaddi-' 
vtiohal basic skills instruction in the areas of^ reading and 
mathematics. Supportive services included speech and 
hearing therapy. y ^ 
The(3hio Department pf Rehabilitation and Gorrec- 



The Ohio Veterans' .Children's Home. in Xenia pro- 
vided 94 residents wjth extra reading aad math instruc- 
tion. Supportive, activities included psycniatric services, 
tutorial assistance* and^speech and hearing thefapy.^ 

During each df the last five years^^over one million 
dollars in Title I funds have been used to provide extra 
instruction to over 1,300 neglected and delirtquer\t 
children, nearly all of whom w€re wards of the state or 
the courts. 




Reformatory; or the Ohio Reformatory? fpr Wotnen at 
M^rysyille. Sjipportive services irtclude'd- educational 
cbpnselihg :arxl staff - development^^ - V ,^ ' 



Programs, Participants, and Funds 


• Fiscal Y0ar 


Programs 


PanicipafTts 


'Gratit Awards 


197? 

1978 . * 

1979 . 
J980 • 

1981 


13 
13 
14 

13" 
13." 


,1,689 ^ 
1,396' 
2,231.' 
1,369 

• ■'*1^3.4p 


s,41Jltft,371 

i.184,262 
1.205.061 
^ 1»370.301 
1,244.522 



The number of^itle I participants served each year 
tends to vary in line with the number of children com- 
mitted to agency care. 



title I Participants by State Agency 



Agency 



Ohio Department of 
Youth Services 

Ohio Qepartnient'Of Rehabill- 
tatior) and Corrections 

Ohio Veterans' Children's 
Home 

Totals 



1977 



1,205 

358 

126 
1,689 



1978 



944 

370 

^! 82 
1^396, 



1979 



1,713 

438 

80 
2,231 



1980 



746 
. 545 

^-78 
1,369 



,1981 



694 

552 

94 
1,340 



Over 95 percent of all expenditures regularly go for 
instrucational salaries, personal service contracts, and 
fringe benefits. The remainder goes for instructional 
resources and supportive services. * 



Expenditures by Function Areas 



Function Areas 



.Salaries, fringe benefits, 
personal service 
contracts - 

Instructional mateVlals. 
supplies, equipnient, . 
supportive services 

^^Administration - . 



W77 



95% 



1978 



96% 



1979 



97% 



1980 



94% 



1981 



93% 

5 
2 



•Estimated 1-2%, mostly m salanes for 1977-1980. 




Expenditures can also be categorized by instructional 
areas. During each of the past five years, over 50 percent 
of all available funds v^ere used to improve reading 
skills. Another 35 to 43 percent of the expenditures were 
for mathematics instruction. 



Expenditures by Instructional Areas 



Instructional Areas 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Reading 


50%'' 


51% 


54% 


51% 


61% 


Mathematics 


38 




43 


43' 


•35 


Other* ^ 


12 


10 


3 


6 


4 



*lno^des tutorlat services and speech and hearing therapy. 



, Seventy-five percent 6{ the 1,340 
participants in fiscal 1981 received 
extra instruction' in reading. To 
evaluate academic progress, stan- 
dardized tests were used to check 
students' skills v/hen they began in- 
struction and again when instruction 
ended. " . > • 

Outstanding success was reported 
in reading with 73 «^percent of t^e 
students gaining 15 months or more 4" 
for each 10 months of instruction. 
These results, vyere even more en- 
couraging than those ' for the 
previous f^our years when between ^ 
57 and 70 percent of these '^difficult 
to teach" youth made similar im-^ " 
*proyements. - 



• Academic pAgress'in Reatfing 
Per Ten Months of Instruction* 


• 




^ Degree of lmpro\(j9ment 


mi 


1978 


197? 


• 1980 


191S1 


Marked improvement 
M5 months or mora aain) 


57% 


59% 


65S(o 
10 


70% 


73% 


Improvement ' , ^ ^ % 
(10-14 months gam) 




B 


' 8 




Some improvement 
(5-9 months gain) 


9 


' 6 


10 


7 


S 

- 7 , 


Little or no gain ' 
(4 qnpnths or^ess gain) 




27 


15 


15 


12 


Number of students 


1.595 


1,245 


1.425 


1.050 


1,004 


*Based'on standardized^test scores and prorated as necessary, • . 




Sixty-six percent of'^tHe 1,340 p^- 
ticipants received extra instruction in 
tnathernatics instead 6f> br in additioi^ 
tO) extra reading instruction. * , 

Effectiveness of this instruction was 
evaluated in the same^ manner as • 
reading insttuctiOTTburing l?8i; th^^ 
extra mathemaftcs instruction enabled * 
^^^percent of 887 students to gain one 
, and^a half 'months or more, for each 
month of jhstruction. Jhis compares 
' with similar gajns by 55 to^67 percent 
of the studentis in the previous four 



Academic Progress in Mathematfcs 
Per Ten Months of Instruction^ 



Degree of improvement 


19J7 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 ' 


' |i^arked Improvemeot 
' -{15 months or. more gain) 


^ 58% 


62% 


55% 


67ir 


^ 72% 


Irngrovement - * , 
, (10-14 months gain) . 


• 13 






8 


8 


Some improvement 
. (5-9 months gain) ■ 

UJtle dnno gain . 
(4 months or iess gain) ' 


U » 
18 


5 


11 . 
25 


4* ' 
21 


\ 7 
1*3*'- 


^Number of students 


1,436 


1.130 


"1.072 


780' 




•Based oni standardised test scores;and proi[«ited as 


nec^ry^ 







Title I for Neglected and Delinquent ChildrenfSummary of Successes 



Most neglected and delinquent youths who are housed . 
or confined In state facilities wtuch operate their own 
' schools desperately^need supplemental opportunities to 
" learn basic«academlc skills. They also need personalized 
instruction designed to overcome negative attitudes and 
the effecfs of previous school failures^ ' * / 

Special Tjtle t funds are set aside to be^channeled 
through state departments of education |o correctional 
and rejiabitltation facilitjes>this rmiting of funds assures 
emphasis on instruction rather than' provision ofmore 
caretakers and^tetter security. 

Statistics only partially summarize the Impact, of tfiis 
•component of Title I in OhioV Other highlights include: 

► Individual students who need extra help with basic 
reading or mathematics skills ^are identified, their 



academic ne6ds assessed, and appropriate instruction 
ptovided. . ' 

. * * ** 

Instruction funded through Title I supplements the In- 
struction provided by the state to all students being i 
educated under similar circumstances. .0 ^ 

► Evaluation data indicates that over IQ percent of ttie 
youngsters receivipg extra reading^and mathematics 
Instruction in fiscal 1981 made on^riionth or mWe gain 

"^^ 'for each mdntl^ of instruction. To appreciate the 
significance of these gains, keep in mind that most of 
tdese students poor or falling grades in previous 

' school settings. ' . ^ ^ 

► Title I funds are also* used to provide inservice training 
designed to ijicrease teacher effectiveness under very, 
challenging circumstances. ' 



state Leadership 

All Title I funds are channelecj^ through state depart- 
jnehts of education. The Division^of Federal Assistance, 
which was created within the Ohio Department of 
Education in 1965, adrpinisters Title 1 in Ohio. THjquP^ 
the years, a staff of'lS to 18 experfenced school ad-, 
/ rninistrators and educational consultants has helped local 
school districts and state agencies to insure the delivery 
of concentrated anjd effeg.tive instructional services to 
children. ' ' , 

Major services provided by the Division of Federal 
Assistance to local school districts and to state-operated 
schools eligible for funds are: 

► Assistance in the planr^ and dev^pment^of project 
proposals.. 

► Review of project proposals deceived from applicant' 
/agencies. . ' . 

,► Assistance with revision of proposals to meet federal 
guidelines. 

► Approval of project proposals, * 

► Assistance with project implementation, -sbff 
developrhent, evaluation, fiscal accounting, repoHing, 
and dissemination of information. ^ 

► Determination of allocations, disburseTnents of funds, 
and preparation of statistical and financial reports to 
state and federal agencies. \ 



The principal means by which clivision staff members 
provide information about the various programs are 
(1) office conferences; (2) field services; (3) meetings with 
local staff and parent advisory councils; (4) state and 
regional workshops. 4nd meetings; and (5) publications, 
audiovisual presentations, and speaking engage- 
. ments. 

During fiscal 1981, numerous conferences and work- 
shops were sponsored by the Division of Federal Assis- 
tance. Major events included a two-day cpnference for 
Title I parent advisory council n\embers'snd school 
employees with parent involvement responsibilities; a 
meeting for 4^ew Title I coordinators^ and school 
treasurers; several meetings for federal program direc- 
tors from large districts; and various meetings for 
migrant education coordinators, teachers, aides, and 
support personnel. ^ 

.^Guidelines for Title I require the state educational 
. agency to disseminate pertinent information. The Divi- 
sion of Federal Assistance distributes printed' informa- 
tion about guidelines, application procedures, and 
promi^ing.edutational practices. ^ 

. State publications for fiscal 1981 included the^ 
preceding edition of Tm"l m 0/no,'and The Clipbomt^^ 
periodic/eport about the various programs administered 
by the Division of Federal Assistance. 



Title I in Ohio 



Five-Year Financial Summary 






Grafit Awards • ' ' 






Programs 


1977" , 


1978 • 


1979 ; 


i9ao 


M981 


. 'Basrc 


$^1,107,975 


$57,263,893 


$71,843,792 


%4,609,916 


$83,244,360^ 


Migrant 


1,489,974 


1,494,770 


^ 1,488,656 


1,712,154 


1,712,154 


' Handicapped 


• 5,560,236 


6^175,712 


6,788,169 


7,331,154 


6,993,862" ' 


Neglected & delinquent 


1,016,371 


.1,184,262 


1,205,061 


i;370,301 


1,244,522 


Tojals. 


$59,174,556 


$66,118,637 


$81,325,678 


*$95,023,525 


$93,194».898 







•Five- Year Human impact. Summary 






Number of Students ReceiyingTExtra Itistruction 






. Programs 


1977 


4f-W78 


■ i?79^ . 


1980 


1981 




Basic- - 




1 25,04^4 


126,216 


*^ 30,266 


146,155 . 


144,629 




Migrant 




%,791 ' 


5,078 • 


3,872 


3,203 


2,860 




Handicapped 




• 7,637^ 


6,883 


7,357' 


' 6,731 


5,885 




Neglected & delinquent 


1,689 


1,396 


2,231 


1,369 ' 


1,340 




Totals ' r 




140,161 


139,573 


143,726 


157,458 


154,714 
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